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THE LIFE-SAVING SERVICE. 



It is a necessity of our human condition and of our national 
situation that the seas should be our highways. Every liquid 
league is a provocation and an allurement to adventure. Every 
adventure is a peril. No precaution can entirely insure safety 
to property and life upon this mobile and tempestuous element. 

The Life-Saving Service is more than is indicated by the 
title. It is also a property-saving service. It has, too, its houses 
of refuge for the castaways who may survive disaster. More 
than this : by its signal-lights and vigilance, upon the shore, it 
has saved and is saving vessels and life, by warning them of 
fatal nearness to the breakers ; while in various other ways — as 
in bestowing medals for daring in life-saving, in saving properly 
from fire, and rescuing ice-bound vessels — it has a larger round 
of humane employment than is generally supposed. 

Is the constitutionality or cost of such a system to be 
regarded 1 

As to the constitutionality : the nicest stickler for strict con- 
struction never contested that canon of interpretation which 
places life-saving hand in hand with the light-house system, and 
puts both under the federal constitutional clause which " regu- 
lates commerce." 

The expenditures on account of the Life-Saving Service for 
each year since November 1, 1871, is shown in the Annual 
Report for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1880, not yet 
published. 

The running expenses have reached $2,031,243.88. Add the 
cost of building the stations and fitting them up, $591,472.71, 
and the total is $2,622,716.59. 

Has there not been, in the rescue of twelve million one hun- 
dred and thirty thousand dollars' worth of property, compensation 
for this outlay ? It is not claimed that the entire amount speci- 
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fled as "property saved" would have been lost but for the life- 
saving service ; because it has at times been assisted by other 
agencies ; and sometimes the sea gives up what would seem lost. 

The application of the system to our immense sea and lake 
coasts of ten thousand miles is recent. Its benefactions belong 
to the generation not yet half gone by. The service never began 
to have an active, compensatory, and useful existence until the 
appropriation, in 1869, for the employment of crews of surfmen 
at alternate stations. Anterior to this advancement of the 
service — which was signal, because it opened the way for the 
general employment of crews at all the stations — there was no 
federal life-saving service worth the name. At the end of the 
last century there were associations looking to this end and 
other kindred benevolent objects in Massachusetts ; while in the 
Jersey pines and at Nag's Harbor, on the southern coast, the 
associations of "wreckers" were anything but life or prop- 
erty saving. Some aid was extended by the general Govern- 
ment as early as 1849; but these efforts were sporadic and 
ineffectual. They had not the energy or purse of the general 
Government, but were limited to a few isolated shanties, some 
awkward boats, and rotting ropes. These soon fell into disuse 
and decay, with the cessation of the spasmodic efforts which 
gave them existence. 

Ten years have elapsed since the writer begged, from a reluc- 
tant Congress, ten thousand dollars, to test the employment of a 
paid patrol system on our worst coast. From this small begin- 
ning came an impulse which, in 1870-71, received fresh momen- 
tum from an accumulation of marine disasters. On the 20th of 
April, 1871, Congress appropriated two hundred thousand dollars, 
and authorized the employment of crews for such time and at 
such places as the Secretary of the Treasury might deem best. 
From that time progress was assured. It was made, sure under 
the direction of S. I. Kimball, now general superintendent, and 
J. H. Merriman, now so honorably identified with this service as 
a captain of the revenue marine, and then associated in a com- 
mission with Captain Faunce, of the same corps. 

Out of these inauspicious beginnings, and with the vigor of 
the law of 1878, the establishment has grown to one hundred 
and seventy-nine stations. Of these, one hundred and thirty-nine 
are upon the Atlantic, thirty-four upon the lakes, and six upon 
the Pacific. The last Congress added one inland, at the Louis- 
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ville dam, — an innovation, bnt a useful one. Its system of 
inspection, under the eye of the revenue marine corps, especially 
fitted by their other duties for that purpose, is as searching as its 
plan of accountability under that statute. 

The last year, ending with June 30, 1880, showed a larger 
number of casualties to vessels than any previous year. Its 
report records a more effective service than that of any previous 
year. "Whereas the highest of the years preceding shows two 
hundred and nineteen disasters which were within the reach of 
the service, the year ending June, 1880, shows three hundred. 

"When the record is made of persons saved from these stranded 
vessels, it is not meant that they would, ex necessitate, have been 
lost; for there are marvelous "sea changes" upon the face as 
well as in the depths of the ocean. The moods of the coquette 
are not more capricious than those of the wind-tossed and tide- 
heaved sea. It is only meant that when, last year, one thousand 
nine hundred and eighty-nine persons were on board of stranded 
vessels, out of which only nine were lost, that the one thousand 
nine hundred and eighty imperiled were rescued, who, but for the 
service, would probably have been lost. 

The lake service has been singularly efficient, although of 
more recent origin and requiring peculiar methods. Taking its 
figures from the time they were collected under the act of June 
20, 1874, and comparing them with those of other years, this 
astounding, encouraging, and felicitous result, extracted from 
the report of 1879, appears : 

Nnmiurnf Number of Number Ratio of lives Ratio of lives lost 
Fiscal year. i-sHiS™ persons on of lives lost to number to number of cas- 
casuaraes. f^.^ lost . on board. ualties. 

1875->76 515 4,723 87 Aslto 54.28 Aslto 5.91 

1876-"77 295 2,954 49 Aslto 60.28 Aslto 6.02 

1877-'78 470 4,309 42 Aslto 102.59 Aslto 11.19 

1878-'79 408 4,110 19 Aslto216.31 Aslto21.47 

Not counting as the best benefaction the succor of the ship- 
wrecked at the stations, nor the value of the vessels and car- 
goes involved (it being, last year, three million eight hundred 
and eleven thousand seven hundred dollars, of which two milli on 
six hundred and nineteen thousand eight hundred and seven 
dollars was saved) ; not heeding the losses, as to whether total or 
partial ; — is it not of capital interest to note the improved instru- 
mentalities and refined heroism employed and displayed for this 
noble purpose ? Our first and most romantic picture of the serv- 
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ice, doubtless, is the life-boat. The self-righting and self -baling 
life-boat, — is it not of itself almost vital, even without human 
«nergy at oar and rudder ? Does it not defy the hungry surf 
and its wild growling ? For its career, has it not been accounted 
worthy of the weird pencil of Turner, and in many a lyric song 
been celebrated by the Muse? Its successes are not merely 
poetical. Its utilities are pronounced in every storm. True, our 
mechanical time has produced other agencies, such as the signal- 
light, the mortar, the shot-line, the hawser, the life-car, the 
breeches-buoy, and many other contrivances and helps, like the 
telephone and storm-signal, which are known to invention and 
to our wrecking companies. 

Among other auxiliaries are the life-saving dresses and cork- 
belts, not forgetting the Newfoundland dog. Physical comforts 
and intellectual food ought to be provided at the stations. 
These are now being, or soon will be, furnished by associations 
of benevolent women, who intend to make provision for the ship- 
wrecked and destitute. There is no ample or proper assistance 
rendered by the Government for these purposes. Besides, another 
reform to be made is the addition of one more to the present 
crew of six ; that one should be left on shore, or in charge of the 
station, while the six pull the oars or man the gun, under the 
keeper's eye. 

Nor should we fail to count the stalwart arm and brave heart 
of the surfman, ready to risk all to save human beings from 
undertow and breaker. 

Without the surfman, all inventions fail. It is to his ready 
hand, sagacious eye, and equipoised head that we mainly owe the 
triumphs of the service. He acts under strict discipline, as well 
in his " beat" upon the shore as in his venture through the surf. 
The patrol system is directed by rigid rules. At night, and in 
fog, the surfman, at great peril, patrols the beach from two to 
four miles on each side of his station. His eye is on the sea. 
He bears a lantern for his guide, and a Costen light with which 
to warn, by its red flaring flame, the endangered vessel, or to 
signal those already stranded. At the station, where his five 
companions and keeper live, are the large life-boat and the small 
surf -boat. These, at his summons, are hauled by hand (why not 
by horse?), through blinding storm and wet sand, to the point 
where needed. If the boat cannot be used by reason of the 
overwhelming surf, then the gun and shot-line, block and hawser, 
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are put in requisition. How to fire the gun over six hundred 
yards, or nearly a half mile, in a tempest, and how the crew on 
shore and on the wreck are to assist each other and themselves in 
the various emergencies, is fully explained in regulations so plain 
that the seafaring man, on the wildest night, may not err therein. 

Even upon the remote shores of our lakes (where, in one 
hundred and thirty-six disasters during the past year, only one 
single life was lost), these agencies challenge admiration and 
astound belief. It is possible, by telegraph and steam, — for 
the case happened,— even from Washington City, to provide 
with dispatch the means, and give directions to a far-off Ontario 
lake-coast station, for the rescue of men, women, and children, 
desperately clinging to dismantled fragments of wreck, amidst 
wintry storm and watery fury. In one instance, related by 
Captain Merriman, four wrecks upon a lake coast occupied the 
half of a station crew near their station, while the remainder 
were at work on a fifth wreck forty miles away, the same day, 
whither they had gone on a special train. 

Since the establishment of the patrol system in 1871, what has 
been accomplished? 

Before answering this question, it is proper to state that it is 
only since 1876 that a collection of statistics has been required 
by law, so that we cannot ascertain the number of wrecks and 
rescues before that period. Besides, the operations of the estab- 
lishment for 1871-2 were limited to the Jersey and Long Island 
coast. In 1872-4 it was extended in a small way to New England, 
and in 1875 from Cape Henlopen to Cape Charles, and since 
1876-7 to the eastern coast of Florida and to a portion of the 
lakes and Pacific. Because of the feebleness of the establishment, 
in its first experiments, and the distances of the stations from 
each other, we might well have expected disasters of magnitude. 
Such were the disasters to the Huron and Metropolis in that 
terrible season of 1877 and 1878, when one hundred and eighty- 
three lives were lost. In the case of the Huron, the stations 
were not then (November 24, 1877) open ; and in the Metrop- 
olis case (January 31, 1878), the service was useless by reason 
of distance and other causes not necessary now to consider. 
The investigation developed them officially. Over a dozen wrecks 
of the same kind happened in the same season. In all, there 
were one hundred and seventy-one disasters that terrible year 
within the limits of the service. 
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But out of these very dangers "we plucked the flower of 
safety." These very losses startled the country, and aroused its 
phlegm into earnestness. 

But in spite of all these drawbacks, how shines the record of 
life-saving since November 1, 1871? A general summary of 
disasters which have occurred within the scope of life-saving 
operations, from November 1, 1871 (the date of introduction of 
the present system), to the close of the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1880, shows: 

Total number of disasters 1,097 

Total value of vessels $13,339,073 

Total value of cargoes $7,118,662 

Total value of property saved $12,130,215 

Total value of property lost $8,327,520 

Total number of persons on vessels 10,381 

Total number of persons saved 10,010 

Total number of lives lost 371 

Total number of persons sheltered 2,203 

Total number of days' shelter afforded 5,990 

No garnish or rhetoric can add to the impressive meaning 
of these figures. In them, how much is there of human agony, 
yet how much for its relief ! 

With each year, and with the increase of our commerce and 
navigation, a larger field is opened to this service. Its merits 
are recognized not only by ship-owners, ship-masters, sailors, 
and passengers; but by the press and public, who, while admir- 
ing the heroism of the crews, are touched by the tender human- 
ity and skillful science which sustains a system so preeminent in 
the world for its benignity. 

We do not mean to disparage the English, French, or any 
other system. The French system has only been organized 
since 1865. It is, like that of all other countries but our own, 
voluntary and dissociated from government. The English 
system, also, is the creation of voluntary charity. The Govern- 
ment has no direct relation with it, and therefore it deserves 
what it receives — the legacies and donations of the British 
public, and the love of mankind. Still, might it not be more 
effective if it were under the Government? Comparing its 
results with our own system, during the last year, this will be 
answered in the affirmative. The committee of management 
of the Royal National Life-Boat Institution made its last 
vol. cxxm.— no. 294. 33 
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annual report on the first of May, 1880. It is only five pages 
long; and although not disappointing, yet, compared with 
the fullness of detail and amplitude of illustration in one of 
Mr. Superintendent Kimball's reports, not to speak of results, 
it is not satisfying. The index alone of our report of 1879 — 
of important heads only — is double the whole of the English 
report. The drawings of the life-saving apparatus and inven- 
tions only make a volume equal to the formal reports of the 
English society during its half -century of valuable life. The 
dissertations upon the kind of boats, lines, carriages, and guns, 
the velocity of the wind, the kind of rockets and powder, the 
rules for restoring life, for manning the boats, and the dis- 
charges of the mortar; the compilation of disasters, showing 
date, locality, name of vessel, and its value and cargo, the prop- 
erty and lives saved and lost, is a model of valuable discussion 
and convenient tabulation. But not less interesting is the state- 
ment of the experiments for improving the machinery of the 
service. Still more interesting is the account, in detail, of each 
wreck, with the individual efforts made in the fierce contest with 
the furious elements. 

Although the English report does, in gross, give the num- 
ber of wrecks in one year, 1879, as 4436, with a loss of 892 lives, 
and a table showing by the months the number of life-boat 
launches as 206, the vessels saved as 21, and the lives saved as 
637, and shows that other lives were saved by other means, for 
which rewards of silver and gold and vellum testimonials were 
tendered; and although it commends the rocket apparatus 
belonging to the Board of Trade, worked by the coast-guard 
and the volunteers, and thus gives us glimpses of a harmo- 
nious plan of action, still there is a dryness and inadequacy 
of result quite out of keeping with the warm-hearted benevo- 
lence upon which the system is founded. 

One fact, however, stands out as a peak lit by celestial light, 
viz., that to the end of 1879, during the fifty-six years of its 
existence, this British institution, through its life-boats, and by 
special exertions, has saved 26,906 lives. During these years,, 
it has raised and spent £508,000; and it has voted numerous 
medals, and much money, as rewards to the heroic saviors of 
life. This institution wears a crown more worthy of immortali- 
zation than the regalia of temporal power ! 

In nine years, our service has rescued over 10,000 lives, and 
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although our commerce is not so great as that of Great Britain, 
and our disasters, therefore, are fewer, still the gratification at 
our wonderful and growing success is none the less in com- 
parison with the exertions and triumphs of so venerable an 
institution as that of Great Britain. It is impossible by phrases, 
however intense, to exaggerate the benefits thus conferred upon 
all mankind; for life-saving knows no nationality. 

The growth of this system has been most remarkable since 
its vigorous re-organization under the law of 1878. That law 
gave a new impulse to the service. It not only added a larger 
sum for its needs, and methodized its plan of official accounta- 
bility, even to the minutest details, but its execution, in the 
spirit of genuine civil service reform, enlightened humanity, and 
scientific progress, has vindicated the superlative advantage of 
non-partisanship in trusts not political. It has illustrated the 
utility of placing the right man in the right place, and that, too, 
without an ostentation of purity. Under no administration of 
the Treasury or the service, and by no pressure, has this service 
been prostituted. It is within my knowledge that the clause of 
the new bill which declares that the appointment of all officers 
and crews of the Life-Saving Service shall be made solely with 
reference to their fitness, and without reference to their political 
or party affiliations, has had a defiant and honorable exemplifi- 
cation in the recent political contest. 

A principal reason for the efficiency of this service is, that 
men who know the coast and its local navigation, its currents, 
eddies, and bars, — fishermen and surfmen, — have been its agents. 
No "amateurs" have been employed. The deep-water sailor is 
not only not fitted, but he is unfitted, by his experience, to breast 
the breakers and overcome their force. By retaining this serv- 
ice in practiced and practical hands, its officers have achieved its 
victories. 

This tribute and excellence may still be enhanced by additional 
legislation. I introduced a bill upon the 5th of March, 1880, 
which is substantially the bill of Senator Ferry, introduced on 
the 7th of January, 1881, which — after providing for additional 
stations and houses of refuge on the coasts of Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, Delaware, and further south, as well as 
upon the lakes — provides for an indispensable increase of the 
compensation of superintendents. It also allows certain extra 
pay for extraordinary and gallant services at shipwrecks. It pro- 
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vides for additional bars to medals for new feats of heroism in 
rescuing life. It provides pensions for families whose heads, as 
members of the crew, have been lost in the line of their duty, like 
the gallant North Carolina surfmen, in 1876, who attempted the 
rescue of the Nuova Ottavia. 

This bill has not yet become a law. In consequence of the loss 
of the Point au Barque's crew, in April, 1879, upon Lake Huron, 
and after much pertinacity, a thousand dollars was set apart for the 
five families of the heroic surfmen, frozen and lost in this disaster. 
This was done on an appropriation bill, and was only " in order " 
by reason of the forbearance of the House. This is mentioned 
to show that the representatives are not yet in sympathetic accord 
with the best sentiment of the people, upon this vital measure bf 
benevolence. But is it not a cause for shame that we hesitate 
to award a small sum to the families of those who give their 
own lives to save and not to destroy human life ? 

As the administration of this service is more and more 
attested by results — as its head, Mr. Kimball, with a vigilance, 
anxiety, and activity unexampled, pursues the law and supple- 
ments its inadequacies by the elevated tone and sleepless 
courage of its execution, the highest function of good govern- 
ment becomes visible amidst and above the befogged and 
besotted policies and practices of selfish politicians. If it be 
that the highest refinement of civil polity is the pursuit and 
attainment of human happiness, what object of society can be 
named in comparison with this paragon of institutions ! Hu- 
manity, more beautiful than art, and more profound than 
science, has bent over the sad seas, with their wild waves and 
wintry storms, her ethereal bow, unfolding its prism of promise. 
Its covenant removes the melancholy significance of the words 
of Jeremy Taylor, as to our mortal life : " A dark night and an 
ill guide, a boisterous sea and a broken cable, a hard rock and a 
rough wind, dash in pieces the fortunes of a whole family, and 
they that shall weep loudest are not yet entered into the storm, 
and yet have suffered shipwreck." What sanction more holy for 
our life-saving statutes than that of the preeiousness of human 
life, illustrated in the fact and symbol of salvation b3 r Him of 
Galilee who, walking upon the waters, stretched forth His hand 
to save ! 

S. S. Cox. 



